Pons. In writing these two remarkable books, his last important works, Balzac proved conclusively that his hand had not lost its cunning, and that the slow rate of literary production during the last few years of his life was caused by his unhappy circumstances, and not by any failure in his genius.
After all, the year 1846 ended for him with agitation which increased his heart disease. His beloved trio, whom he had christened the " troupe Bilboquet," after the vaudeville "Les Saltim-banques," had now moved to Wiesbaden; and thither their faithful "Bilboquet," the "vetturino per amore," as Madame de Girardin laughingly called him, rushed to meet them. He found "notre grande et chere Atala" rather crippled with rheumatism, and not able to take the exercise which was necessary for her, but in his eyes as beautiful as ever. The "gentille Zephirine," otherwise the Countess Anna, was gay, charming, and beautifully dressed; and " Gringalet," the Count, was completely occupied—when not making love—with his collection of insects, on which he spent large sums. About this collection Balzac made many rather heavy jokes, calling the Countely. However, Madame Hanska objected, as she declared that " Le Parasite " was only suitable for an eighteenth-century comedy, and the book appeared in April, 1847, as " Le Cousin Pons." Though intensely tragic, it is not as horrible or revolting as its pendant, the gloomy " Cousine Bette " ; and Balzac has portrayed admirably the simple old man with
